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PUBLIC WORKS PROJECTS 


New library hajldings" ‘tnd, additions 
to present ‘Begh-agcepted 
as legitimate ptojects® the’ ‘Federal 
Emergency Administ of 
Works. 

Federal loans may be" vécured to 
finance these projects. The securities 
offered the Federal government must 
be in accordance with Illinois laws, 
especially those governing the erection 
of library buildings. 

The usual method has been by bonds. 
The library board has plans drawn, the 
cost estimated and petition made to the 
city council, village or town board to 
approve a referendum vote for a bond 
issue to cover the cost of building. If 
a favorable election is obtained, the 
bonds are issued. The interest rate 
may not exceed five per cent. The 
bonds must be retired in 20 years, and 
are financed by a special tax on all 
property. 

There is a limit to the bonded in- 
debtedness of municipalities — many 
have reached the maximum bonded in- 
debtedness. A new bond would be im- 
possible for such cities. To secure a 
favorable referendum vote is difficult 
even where another bond may be 
possible. 

Another method for financing 
library buildings is by a special tax. 
The cost of the building is spread 
equally over a period of years, not ex- 
ceeding 20. A special tax of not more 
than one and two-thirds mills is levied 
against all property. A referendum 
vote is not necessary for the assessment 
of the special tax, but the approval of 
the municipal board must be obtained. 

Mortgaging the library building or 
site, or both, is one more way of raising 
funds for a new building or an addi- 
tion to the present building. The 
mortgage may not be made for more 
than one-half the value. Special tax 
assessments under the above provision 


take care of the payment of the mort- 


gage. 

The special session of the Legisla- 
ture passed a bill which enables city 
* councils, village and town boards to 
pass ordinances to sell to the United 
States any real or personal property in 
consideration of a grant or loan of 
money by the Federal government for 
the construction, extension or improve- 
ment of any public works project or 
municipal building. 

They may also lease property from 
the government for a term not exceed- 
ing 50 years, with an option to buy the 
property. 

Library boards in various cities in 
Tilinois are considering these different 
methods of either constructing new 
buildings or making additions to pres- 
ent buildings. 


Silvis has issued a call for an elec- 
tion to vote on a $12,000 bond issue for 
a new building on December 14. 

Glen Ellyn has filed a petition ask- 
ing the Federal government to accept 
a mortgage on the library building for 
funds to erect an addition. 

East Moline is considering the sale 
and lease plan for a new building. 

Decatur is looking into the possi- 
bility of a special tax assessment to 
finance a federal loan for a new addi- 
tion to the library building. 

In seeking federal library 
directors should have their projects 
carefully worked out, plans drawn, 
estimated costs computed for both 
labor and materials, methods for 
financing, and approval of city council 
or village or town b 

Petitions should be filed with the 
Illinois Advisory Board of the Federal 
Emergency Administration of Public 
Works, George A. Deveneau, Room 
308, Federal Building, Chicago, before 
January first, 1934. 


A. L. A. CONFERENCE 


More than three thousand librarians 
and trustees from the United States 
and Canada, together with some twenty 


delegates of the International Federa- 
tion of Library Associations, attended 
the fifty-fifth annual conference of the 
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American Library. Association in Chi- 
cago October 16-21. 

The general sessions were opened 
Monday evening, with President Harry 
M. Lydenberg discussing the subject 
“Unanswered Questions”, in which he 
pointed out the problems facing the 
library today, and the greater responsi- 
bility resting upon the library profes- 
sion. He emphasized the part that 
books can play in the life of their 
readers and that “far transcending 
any single element in its meaning and 
its result, is the conviction and assur- 
ance that the message of the book is a 
lasting and penetrating part of the 
spiritual life of the community.” 

At the close of the talk the interna- 
tional delegates were presented. 

Three of the number were speakers 
at the second general session Wednes- 
day morning, at which William Warner 
Bishop, librarian, University of Michi- 
gan Library, and president, Interna- 
tional Federation of Library Associa- 
tions, presided. 

Monsignor Eugéne Tisserant, direc- 
tor, Vatican Library, Vatican City, 
Italy, presented the topic “What the 
Preservation of Records of Scholarship 
means to Changing Civilizations”. He 
pointed out the role of the monks in 
the retention of the Latin alphabet and 
in the reproduction of manuscripts. 
The progress of civilization had been 
expedited by the transmission of ideas 
and theories from other generations 
which instigated new lines of thought 
and investigation. Thus, said Mon- 
signor Tisserant, a new and vivid in- 
terest in geographical exploration, 
later culminating in the discovery of 
America, was created by the transla- 
tion into Latin of Ptolemaeus’ 
Geography presenting the doctrine on 
the rotundity of the earth. 

“The Social Responsibility of the 
Modern Library” was discussed b 
Arundell Esdaile, secretary, Britis 
Museum and vice-president of the 
British Library Association. “Even 
though conservation remains one of the 
primary duties of the librarian in order 
that we may serve society by giving it 
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its sense of oneness with the past, its 
warning for the future”, Mr. Esdaile 
pointed out, “nevertheless few libra- 
rians of today are solely concerned 
with that function; practically all are 
laboratories and powerhouses for the 
leadership of society. 

“While democracy will always need 
leaders”, continued Mr. Esdaile, “it is 
its essence to choose its leaders and to 
follow them with its eyes open. 
Democracy must mean a society which 
thinks and reads and discusses and 
whose balance of judgment, rather than 
blind loyalty, directs its ends. Such a 
society can not exist without access to 
good books. The remarkable rise of 
the public library is the healthiest 
omen for the future, even the material 
future, of our troubled world that I can 
conceive”. 

The third distinguished visitor, Isak 
Collijn, director, Royal Library, Stock- 
holm, Sweden, successfully maintained 
the thesis of “Society’s Responsibility 
to Maintain Institutions of Education 
and Scholarship”. Mr. Collijn ques- 
tioned if society could exist without 
the knowledge embodied in books. 
“How could research, the practical life, 
exchange of thought, social work, in 
short, anything, continue without the 
support of the experience contained in 
literature and the incitement gained by 
comparisons between the old and the 
new in the solving of problems?” 

Speaking at the third general session 
Friday morning, George F. Zook, U. 8. 
Commissioner of Education, in his ad- 
dress “A New Trend in Education”, 
described the many educational pro- 
grams carried on by governmental 
agencies. He spoke of the work relief 
programs which may be inaugurated 
by the Emergency Relief organizations, 
stressing the need of adult education. 

“Libraries and the ability to read 
books are fundamental guardians of 
popular liberty in a diseased and des- 
perate world”, declared Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, of the University of Michi- 
gan, in discussing at this same session 
“The Place of Books and Reading in 
Modern Society.” “It has often been re- 
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marked that the Latin word for book 
and the Latin root of liberty are the 
same word. The parallelism of ‘liber’ 
and ‘libertas’ is of more than curious 
importance for modern America. Over 
the greater part of the surface of the 
earth active and violent movements are 
at work designed to mold the minds of 
men into a single set of ideas about the 
state. 

“You can count on the fingers of 
your hand those nations where thought 
is relatively free”, continued Mr. 
Jones. “The United States is still for- 
tunately to be counted in this list, 
though there are uneasy indications 
that the drive for regimentation of 
men’s minds is gaining ground with us. 
I count it among the fundamental de- 
cencies of civilization that men should 
everywhere have the freest possible 
access to the knowledge of ideas 
through the ability to read and compre- 
hend what they read. The absolute 
significance of literacy among our peo- 
ple is that it is the most practical de- 
fense they can possess against intel- 
lectual slavery.” 

Mr. Jones also advocated more stress 
on reading for pleasure. “I wish some- 
body would suggest a way to launch a 
Reading for Hilarity series”, he said. 
“We do not extensively advertise the 
fact that reading is fun. A public 
library is a serious enterprise, but it 
need not be a solemn one.” 

A brief talk by MHervey Allen, 
author of Anthony Adverse, on “The 
Library as the Author Sees It”, con- 
cluded the third general session. Mr. 
Allen paid tributes to American 
libraries, and to the help given him by 
them. The second part of his talk 
dealt with modern literature, in which 
Mr. Allen developed the thesis that the 
readers of today are tired of the prob- 
lem and psychological novel and are 
turning back to the old-fashioned 
novel. 

Frederick P. Keppel, president, 
Carnegie Corporation, New York City, 
cited the power of the printed page in 
his address on “The Responsibility of 
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Writers, Publishers, and Librarians in 
Promoting International Understand- 
ing”, at the last general session Satur- 
day afternoon. “The printed page 
still remains the most direct influence 
upon man’s thinking and on the whole 
the most reliable source of informa- 
tion. 

“But how little of our efforts to in- 
ternationalize our ideas really gets to 
the great majority—the majority which 
consists of those who act on the basis 
of their emotions rather than of their 
thinking? Yet these very people can 
be reached and are being reached today. 
The very man or woman who is im- 
mune to economic argument may nev- 
ertheless be susceptible to literary art, 
to beauty and romance, and, fortunate- 
ly, the librarian has a wealth of 
material, old and new which will open 
our eyes to the beauty and excellence 
of human life beyond our own 
frontiers. 

“Finally, and to me, most important 
of all, is the service of literature as dis- 
tinguished from information. Like the 
great painter or the great musician, the 
great writer, impelled by his own in- 
stinct to create a thing of beauty, 
builds up and presents his material 
with a view to satisfying that instinct, 
not for the purpose of conveying infor- 
mation or influencing judgment. And 
when that material deals with human 
situations outside the reader’s own ex- 
perience, the effect he creates is all the 
more powerful because the reader so 
seldom realizes that it is something far 
deeper than his conscious thinking 
which has been touched by the magic 
of the writer’s art.” 

Preceding Mr. Keppel’s address, the 
new A. L. A. president, Gratia Coun- 
tryman, librarian, Minneapolis Public 
Library, was presented. The other 
new officers are: 

First Vice-President, Louis R. Wil- 
son, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago. 

Second Vice-President, Ralph Munn, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Treasurer, Matthew S. Dudgeon, 
Public Library, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 

Trustee of Endowment Funds, 
Charles R. Holden, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago. 

Executive Board, Milton J. Fer- 
guson, Public Library, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Chalmers Hadley, 
Public Library, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

An opportunity was given to those 
attending the convention to hear a 
group of Chicago authors at a recep- 
tion in the Illinois Host House at the 
Century of Progress Thursday after- 
noon. About a thousand delegates 
heard Harriet Monroe, Hervey Allen, 
Mignon Eberhart, Vincent Starrett, 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth F. Lewis, winner of the John 
Newbery medal. 

Honoring Chicago library donors, a 
luncheon was given Thursday noon at 
the Joseph Urban room with James 
Weber Linn, University of Chicago, pre- 
siding. The program opened with the 
reading of a letter from Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes, followed 


by a message read by President Lyden- - 


berg from Dr. John H. Finley, a for- 
mer resident of Galesburg, and now a 
trustee of the New York Public 
Library. A brief greeting from Eng- 
land was given by Arundell Esdaile, 
secretary of the British Museum, and 
Dr. Horace J. Bridges, Chicago 
author, spoke of the gratitude of Chi- 
cago to the men and women who had 
given so generously to enrich the in- 
tellectual life of its citizens. 

On Sunday night, preceding the 
Conference, a unique dinner was held, 
honoring those who had attended the 
American Library Association in Chi- 
cago in 1893. Older members of the 
Association joined with these pioneers 
in an evening of fellowship and 
reminiscence. 

Many valuable and practical sugges- 
tions on library administration and 
projects were gained from the pro- 
grams presented in the various sec- 
tional meetings. 
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Two council meetings were held. At 
the first, Monday morning, there was 
a panel discussion on libraries and Na- 
tional recovery, the relation of libraries 
to government. Plans for adult edu- 
cation work relief through libraries 
were tentatively outlined at this coun- 
cil session, and at the Saturday morn- 
ing session, October 21, the following 
resolution was adopted: 

RESOLVED, That the Council of the 
A. L. A. endorse the plan of setting up 
relief projects for unemployed librari- 
ans in connection with state and com- 
munity adult education and leisure 
time programs for the unemployed. 

Anp Be Ir REeEsonven, 
That we instruct the Subcommittee on 
Unemployment, the Board on the 
Library and Adult Education, and the 
Library Extension Board to take im- 
mediate steps to further such a pro- 
gram; and request prompt action on 
the part of the state and local library 
and educational agencies to cooperate 
in formulation and approval of such 
plans. 

At the request of the League of 
Library Commissions and the A. L. A. 
Library Extension Board, the Council 
adopted the following: 

RESOLVED, By the Council of the 
American Library Association that: 

The rapid developments of popular 
demand for adequate adult education 
facilities, and for opportunities for the 
fruitful employment of the new leisure, 
the urgent need for agencies and 
avenues for quick and wide dissemina- 
tion of information, ideas and ideals, 
the social necessity for universal whole- 
some recreation, make challenging de- 
mands upon the library profession and 
particularly for universal easy access to 
adequate public libraries. 

In this time of flux and rapid change 
there is acute and increasing need for 
state leadership and participation in 
the guidance, development and adapta- 
tion of library services to meet these 
expanding demands. 

The Council of the American 
Library Association reaffirms its faith 
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in the fundamental economy and 
effective results of adequate support 
and vigorous functioning of state 
library extension agencies in the ad- 
vance of library services to meet these 
rapidly changing conditions. 

We urge all friends of culture and 
popular education to cooperate in the 
efforts to provide for all citizens easy 
access to books by the establishment of 
coordinated large-scale systems of pub- 
lic libraries, the development of library 
service under trained and expert lead- 
ership, to the end that our common 
life may be enriched by universal edu- 
cation and all other cultural means. 

A third resolution was adopted by 
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the Council at its final meeting Oc- 
tober 21. This stated that: The 
Council of the American Library As- 
sociation, the policy determining body 
of the Association, declares its convic- 
tion that the organization and control 
of all public libraries, national, state 
and municipal, should be free of all 
partisan, factional and political con- 
siderations. 

The next annual conference of the 
American Library Association will be 
held in Montreal, Quebec, Canada, 
June 25 to 30, 1934. 

There will be no midwinter con- 
ference this year. 


YOUNG FU WINS NEWBERY MEDAL. 


Young Fu of the Upper Yangtze, by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Foreman Lewis, was 
awarded the John Newbery Medal for 
the year’s most distinguished juvenile 
book written by a citizen or resident of 
the United States. The medal, which 
was designed by Rene Chambellan, was 
presented to Mrs. Lewis by the donor, 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, at the dinner of the 
Section for Library Work with Chil- 
dren in the Hotel Stevens, October 18. 
A committee of fifteen members of this 
section select the winning book each 
year. 

Young Fu is the outgrowth of Mrs. 
Lewis’ life in China as a mission work- 
er. The scene of Young Fu is really 
the scene of her first school, Chung- 
king, a great province lying next to 
Tibet. Severe illness forced Mrs. 
Lewis to return to the United States 


and she now lives in Maryland. How- 
ever, as Mrs. Lewis herself says, 
“China and the Chinese still hold a 
high place in my affection. From the 
first, I was at home in China, and to- 
day I am as deeply ensnared by its 
charm and glamor as ever I was on its 
soil. Something about its ancient cul- 
ture, the reverence for beauty and 
learning, the indestructible fibre of its 
people, gradually wins all of ones re- 
spect and admiration”. 

Although Young Fu is the first book 
published by Mrs. Lewis, she is the 
author of numerous stories for children 
which have appeared in the juvenile 
magazines. She is also the writer of 
short stories, several of which have 
been listed in O’Brien’s Best stories 
and Yearbook of the American Short 
Story. 


STANDARDS FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Standards for public libraries were 
adopted by the Council of the Ameri- 
ean Library Association October 16 at 
the Chicago conference. These stand- 
ards were printed in the November 
A. L. A. Bulletin and are reprinted 
below in full. 

The public library is maintained by 
a democratic society in order that every 
man, woman, and child may have the 


means of self-education and recrea- 
tional reading. The library provides 
materials for education and advice in 
their use. It diffuses information and 
ideas necessary to the present welfare 
and future advancement of a com- 
munity. It strengthens and extends 
appreciation of the cultural and spirit- 
ual values of life. It offers opportu- 
nities for constructive use of the new 
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leisure. It serves all ages and all 
classes. 

Reasonably adequate library service 
includes a main library with reading 
room facilities; special provision for 
children ; lending, reference, and peri- 
odical collections adequate to the needs 
of the community; a professional staff 
of high quality and adequate number; 
and such branches and other distribut- 
ing agencies as the area and topo- 
graphy of the city may require. The 
book collection must be well cataloged, 
so that the needed book can be found 
easily, and such lending records estab- 
lished as to provide easy use and pro- 
tection from loss. Hours of opening 
will vary with community needs. 


Tue Starr 


Since a professional library staff 
carries on educational, administrative, 
and technical services, its members 
must be well educated, possess at least 
one year of library school training or 
its equivalent, and have special apti- 
tude and qualifications for the par- 
ticular work of each. Salaries of pro- 
fessional librarians should be com- 
parable with those of other professions, 
and the work of professional librarians 
sharply differentiated from that of 
clerical or sub-professional workers. 
The staff should be of sufficient size to 
—_ efficient operation for as many 

ours as may be necessary for the 
needs of the community. 

The chief librarian should admin- 
ister the entire library system and be 
responsible to the library board. A 
detailed scheme of service, based upon 
size, type, and resources of the library, 
must be worked out by the individual 
librarian and trustees. A committee of 
the American Library Association is 
engaged in working out basic schemes. 


Boox CoLLEcTIon 


To meet the varied needs and in- 
terests of a community, a broad collec- 
tion of books, pamphlets, and peri- 
odicals on a wide range of subjects is 
necessary, with intensive duplication 
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of titles in fields of special interest, 
constantly freshened by the addition of 
new books and books on timely sub- 
jects. Special collections are needed 
for the reference room, the children’s 
rooms, for technical, art, and other de- 
partments. Books will wear out in 
service and need to be replaced. 

To be reasonably adequate in quan- 
tity, the library in a city of 200,000 in- 
habitants and over should have at least 
14% books per capita; in a city of 
10,000 to 200,000, 2 books per capita; 
and in a city of less than 10,000, 3 
books per capita. 


MEASURING THE USE OF THE LIBRARY 

The active library is constantly try- 
ing, through publicity and extension 
agencies, to intensify and extend its 
service to the community. It is not 
satisfied to cater only to students, 
clubwomen, general readers, and chil- 
dren, but endeavors to be useful to the 
business interests, industrial workers, 
technicians, public officials, and other 
special groups. 

Many of the most important library 
services cannot be measured statisti- 
cally. Examples of such services are 
the provision of reference and study 
facilities, encouragement of purposeful 
reading by adults, special services re- 
lating to the dominant local industries, 
organized codperation with the public 
schools, study and discussion groups, 
lectures, and exhibitions. 

The library’s book lending services 
can be measured statistically. Under 
liberal support and other favorable con- 
ditions many libraries will far exceed 
the following minimum standards: 


Per Cent of 

Population Number of 
Registered as Books Lent 

Borrowers* Per Capita 


Cities of over 1,000,000 


inhabitants ......... 25 5 
Cities of 200,000 to 

1,000,000 inhabitants. 30 7 
Cities of 100,000 to 

200,000 inhabitants... 35 8 
Cities of 10,000 to 

100,000 inhabitants.. 40 9 
Cities of less than 10,000 

50 10 


inhabitants 
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THE IncoME NEEDED 


Experience shows that $1 per capita 
is the average minimum annual income 
upon which reasonably adequate library 
service can be maintained. 

The exact minimum depends upon 
the size, location, and character of the 
community. The small town must 
usually spend more than $1 per capita 
to cover minimum essentials, or reduce 
unit costs by enlarging the area of 
service and support. 

Communities desiring full develop- 
ment of library service will find it 
necessary to provide a support much 
larger than the minimum. Expert 
special services in codperation with 
local industries and interests, and ex- 
tensive work with the public schools 
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are examples of desirable library ac- 
tivities which cannot be adequately 
maintained upon the minimum income 
of $1 per capita. 

The allotment of at least 55 per 
cent of the total income for the salaries 
of the library staff (not including 
janitors, engineers, et cetera), 25 per 
cent for books, periodicals, and bind- 
ing, and 20 per cent for all other ex- 
penditures is a fair standard. Local 
conditions involving the cost of build- 
ing maintenance, the area and density 
of population as affecting the number 
of branches, and other factors, will in- 
evitably affect the distribution. In 
general, the largest libraries will spend 
more than the percentage indicated for 
library salaries and less for books, 
periodicals, and binding. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCE BROADCASTS 


“The Crisis in Municipal Finance” 
is the title of the sixth “You and Your 
Government” series scheduled for 
broadcasting. The programs are non- 
partisan and impartial in their presen- 
tation of timely information on gov- 
ernmental affairs. They are sponsored 
by the Committee on Civic Education 
by Radio of the National Advisory 
Council on Radio in Education and the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion. The Committee on Citizen’s 
Councils for Constructive Economy of 


the National Municipal League is co- 
operating in their presentation. 

The broadcasts will be heard over 
the NBC network, WJZ and affiliate 
stations, every Tuesday evening at 
8:15 Central Standard Time. The 
first program began October 3 and will 
continue through February 6, 1934. 

Reprints of the broadcasts may be 
purchased from the National Munici- 
pal League, 309 East 34th Street, New 
York City, at fifteen cents per single 


copy. 


A. L. A. PUBLICITY INSTITUTE 


A one-day publicity institute, spon- 
sored by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, was held at the Stevens Hotel, 
Saturday, October 14. The morning 
session was devoted to a panel discus- 
sion of the question: “Is Adequate 
Financial Support for Libraries Pos- 
sible?” Milton J. Ferguson, Brooklyn, 
New York, Public Library, acted as 
chairman. Other members of the panel 
included: Frank L. Tolman, Exten- 
sion Division, New York State 
Library; Carleton B. Joeckel, Univer- 
sity of Michigan Library School; Mary 
U. Rothbrock, Knoxville, Tennessee; 


Margery Quigley, Montclair, New 
Jersey; Charles H. Compton, St. 
Louis, Missouri; Michael F. Gallagher, 
trustee, Highland Park, Illinois; and 
Clarence E. Ridley, International City 
Managers’ Association, Chicago. 

Questions discussed at the panel in- 
cluded : 

Is the library socially useful and can 
the librarian prove it? 

Is the library economically admin- 
istered and can the fact be demon- 
strated ? 

Is or is not the library up to 
standard? 
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Are larger units of service or co- 
ordinated services needed for the sake 
of economy? 

Are certification standards a factor 
in securing better support? 

Is the basis for support sound ? 

In the afternoon the steps necessary 
to achieve adequate financial support 
were discussed. The session opened 
with a general summary of methods 
used in measuring results and inform- 
ing the community by Elizabeth M. 
Smith, of the Albany, New York, Pub- 
lic Library. 

Clarence E. Ridley in his talk on the 
“Relations with Citizens’ Organiza- 
tions and Government Officials” sug- 
gested that libraries formulate definite 
programs, presenting them to the citi- 
zens of their locality and receiving 
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their support for new projects. He 
emphasized the need of selling the pub- 
lic on the services offered by the 
library, and suggested that a citizens’ 
advisory board, or citizens’ council was 
one of the most effective means of en- 
suring adequate financial support for a 
sound program of developing library 
services. He also pointed out the 
necessity of an informed city council 
or other local administrative board. 

A graphic presentation of facts was 
demonstrated by Theodore Tefft Wel- 
don, Chicago expert on graphs. 

The meeting was then thrown open 
for general discussion, at the conclu- 
sion of which the meeting was ad- 
journed by the chairman, A. L. A. 
Publicity Committee, Elizabeth M. 
Smith. 


BOOK PREVIEW AND STANDARD CATALOG 


Librarians should be careful not to 
confuse the Book Preview with the 
Standard Catalog Monthly, two lists 
of books published in the Wilson Bul- 
letin each month. 

The Standard Catalog Monthly is a 
list of new books carefully selected by 
competent librarians cooperating with 
the staff of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. It is to be used primarily as a 
buying guide by the librarian who has 
a small book fund, as well as an indi- 
cation of first purchases by the 
librarian of the large library. 

The librarian of the small library 
has not the opportunity to read many 
reviews of a book. She must rely more 


or less on the judgment of others in 
making her selections, if she is not to 
waste her book fund. The Standard 
Catalog Monthly is a reliable list. 

The Book Preview is a list of books 
which publishers wish to call to the at- 
tention of librarians. The staff of the 
H. W. Wilson Company examines and 
approves the books as far as possible. 

Both lists have a classified arrange- 
ment, each list is annotated and cites 
the Decimal classification and subject 
headings. 

The same books may occur on both 
lists, but the method of selecting 
books for each list is entirely different. 


ILLINOIS MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 


Frank Novotny, mayor of the city of 
Berwyn, was elected president and 
John W. Kapp, Jr., mayor of Spring- 
field, first vice-president, of the Illinois 
Municipal League at its Peoria con- 
vention on October 26.. Any municipal 
official is eligible for membership in 
the League which was organized to im- 
prove the government and administra- 
tion of municipalities in the state of 
Tilinois. 

The purposes of the League as enu- 


merated in its membership folder 
cover ten points: 

1. To increase the number of well- 
governed communities in 
Illinois. 

2. To encourage a scientific a 
proach to municipal prob- 
lems. 

3. To substitute facts for guesses 
in the conduct of local gov- 
ernment. 

4. To improve the quality and de- 
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crease the per unit cost of 
municipal government. 

To professionalize municipal 
service. 

6. To aid municipal officials in 
the honest, economical and 
efficient performance of their 
duties. 

%. To help municipal officials give 
a dollar’s worth of govern- 
mental service for each tax 
dollar expended. 


8. To increase acquaintances 
among [Illinois municipal 
officials. 


9. To make the government of the 
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cities, villages and towns of 
Illinois a credit to the State. 
10. To make the public service and 
public of Illinois municipali- 

ties assets of the Nation. 
The headquarters of the League will 
be moved from Urbana to Springfield 
December 1. This change was made in 
order that more effective service can be 
rendered to member municipalities and 
in order that a better spirit of cooper- 
ation can be develo between the 
municipalities of the State and Gen- 
eral Assembly and various state de- 
partments, commissions, and other 


agencies. 


MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY LIBRARY 


An illustrated article on the library 
of the Museum of Science and In- 
dustry written by the librarian, Mary 
Bostwick Day, appears in the Iilinois 
Master Plumber for October, 1933. 
The museum, which was founded by 
Julius Rosenwald, is housed in the 
Fine Arts Building of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition in Jackson 
Park. 

The library is devoted to the history 
and development of the sciences and 
industries. The work of assembling 
material for the library began about 
five years ago. At the present time the 


collection consists of about 10,000 
volumes, and some 25,000 pamphlets, 
photographs, prints and maps. It is 
a depository for all government pub- 
lications of a scientific and industrial 
nature, and for the publications of 
many societies and concerns. The col- 
lection is used chiefly for research, but 
there is much of interest and value to 
the non-technical visitor as well. The 
library endeavors to be a service 
bureau for all those seeking prac- 
tical, accurate, industrial and scientific 
literature. 


A. L. A. LEADS 


Two important issues of Leads have 
just been released by the Publicity 
Committee of the American Library 
Association. These news letters in 
mimeographed form are published from 
time to time, serving as a clearing 
house for library publicity, and mak- 
ing available news of experiments in 
library projects. They offer stimulat- 
ing and practical suggestions to the 
librarian for increasing library service 
and are most useful additions to the 
librarian’s professional shelf. 

“The Significance of the School 
Library”, in the compilation of which 
Mildred Batchelder, librarian, Haven 
Intermediate School Library, Evanston, 
took an active part, is a most valuable 


exposition of the school library, and 
its relation to the community. School 
librarians and educators cooperated in 
sending in human interest stories, in- 
cidents, and accounts of school activi- 
ties and projects. Chapter headings 
are: Heart of the school; Gateway to 
new worlds; Its value to teachers; Its 
value to parents; Adolescent reading 
in relation to crime; The importance 
of a trained librarian; Standards; As 
educators see it. 

The October Leads is a revision of 
the second issue, 1930. It is a discus- 
sion of state-wide publicity, giving con- 
crete suggestions. The second part, 
written by Carl Vitz, librarian, Toledo, 
Ohio, and president of the Ohio Library 
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Association, 1932-1933, is devoted to 

Working with a legislature, and is 

based on experiences in Ohio. — 
Copies of Leads may be obtained 
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from the American Library Associa- 
tion, Chicago. The cost of the school 
issue is fifty cents, and of the October 
issue, ten cents. 


LIBRARY NOTES 


Aurora. The library has arranged 
a reader’s adviser period each Thurs- 
day night for the convenience of its 
patrons. The librarian is available for 
consultation and advice regarding in- 
dividual reading problems. 


Batavia. A fellowship book hour is 
now being held at the Congregational 
church in lieu of the usual Sunday 
evening service. There are half-hour 
book reviews, followed by discussions. 
Books to be reviewed at October meet- 
ings include: What Can We Believe, 
Gilkey; Looking Forward, Roosevelt; 
Forgive Us Our Trespasses, Douglas; 
Germany Sets the Clock Back, Mowrer. 


Belleville. Charles H. Compton, as- 
sistant librarian, St. Louis Public Li- 
brary, spoke at the Belleville Rotary 
Club November 7 on the study recently 
made of the reading tastes of St. Louis 
patrons. Mr. Compton also discussed 
the work of the Belleville library and 
its need for adequate support. 

The summer reading club ended Sep- 
tember 15. This year the children 
toured the world via books, visiting at 
least ten countries. Each child was 
issued a passport, viséed every time 
a new country was visited. 


Bellwood. The library observed its 
first anniversary October 4, with a com- 
munity program. Among the speakers 
were William A. Gee, president of the 
library board ; Agnes Nelson, librarian ; 
W. H. Dangel, president of the Oak 
Park library board with which the Bell- 
wood library contracts for service, and 
Elsie McKay, Oak Park librarian. 

Statistics for the year revealed a 
registration of 1,350 borrowers, 27 per 
cent of the residents of Bellwood; 21 
books per borrower, a total of 29,213 
books were circulated. A collection of 
670 books have been purchased or do- 
nated in addition to the 1,300 books 


borrowed from Oak Park under terms 
of the contract. The libraries renewed 
the agreement for the coming year. 


Bloomington. A _ branch library 
has been erected at East Bay Camp, 
Lake Bloomington, and service was in- 
augurated early in August. The branch 
was named in honor of Nellie E. Par- 
ham, librarian, in recognition of her 
years of successful service. The build- 
ing was erected in cooperation with the 
federal relief commission, which fur- 
nished the labor necessary, the library 
providing the material. It consists of 
a large library room with all necessary 
equipment and two small bedrooms for 
members of the library staff in charge 
of the library. 

Miss Parham addressed the Rotary 
club September 28 on the value of the 
library to business men. 

Books dealing with the national gov- 
ernment and governmental problems 
were reviewed for the October session 
of the State Republican Woman’s 
Study Club by Thelma Van Ness, as- 
sistant librarian. 

Cairo. Portraits by Eloise Morrow, 
a well known local artist, are on dis- 
play at the Public Library. Two of 
the paintings were included in the ex- 
hibit of the All-Illinois Society of the 
Fine Arts in Chicago this October. A 
third portrait was shown at the 1932 
exhibit. 

Carbondale. A gift of $1,000 was 
bequeathed to the Public Library by 
Mrs. Olive Harwood, assistant librarian 
until her death in June. The interest 


of the fund is to be used for the pur- 
chase of children’s books. 


Champaign. A program for chil- 
dren is being broadcast over Station 
WILL every afternoon from 5:45 to 
6:00 o’clock. Miss Betty Briggs, chil- 
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dren’s librarian of the Public Library, 
who is in charge of the Tuesday and 
Thursday programs for the older boys 
and girls, is conducting a trip around 
the world, telling the adventures of 
Peter and Nancy. Attractive maps 
showing the itinerary have been dis- 
tributed to the children listening in. 

Mrs. Helen Porterfield White, the 
former children’s librarian, is in charge 
of the pre-school and primary programs 
on Monday, Wednesday and Friday. 

The story of the founding of the 
library was narrated by Ethel Kratz, 
librarian, to members of the Medra 
Club at their October 2nd meeting. 
Miss Kratz traced the development 
since its inception as a private organ- 
ization in 1867. The Association gave 
the library to the city in 1876 with the 
condition that a tax be levied for its 
support. 


Charleston. The library has 
adopted the Detroit charging system 
as a means of taking care of the in- 
creased number of readers and the 
increase in circulation. A complete re- 
registration is also in process. 

The librarian, Elizabeth Windsor, 
was the guest of the Rotary Club at 
their October 10 meeting. She gave a 
brief survey of the history of the 
library and discussed the services ren- 
dered by the library. 


Dixon. Open house was held at the 
Public Library September 3 to mark 
the opening of the museum to the pub- 
lic. The several collections of geologi- 
cal and zoological specimens, the chief 
a of which was the gift of the 

te Dr. Everett, have been carefully 
cataloged and rearranged. Much of 
the material was collected locally and 
provide a valuable study of the Rock 
River Valley region. Indian relics, 
china and articles from abroad form 
other interesting displays. The library 
has also begun the collection of articles 
connected with the early history of the 
city. 

Evanston. Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. Dr. E. W. Burch, librarian for 
the past two years, died at the Passa- 
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vant Memorial Hospital in Chicago, 
November 8, after an illness of several 
weeks, 


Evanston. Northwestern Univer- 
sity. Deering library. The two 
thousand books exhibited at a Century 
of Progress by the International Con- 
clave of Women Writers have been 
given to the university. Many of the 
books are autographed. 

Dr. Koch, the librarian, was pre- 
sented the only bound edition of the 
copy of the Calendar of the Tures, 

rinted in Stempel type on the Guten- 
rg press at a Century of Progress. 


Fairfield. The high school library 
was organized and cataloged during 
the summer by the librarian of the 
Public Library, Lila Stonemetz. About 
170 volumes were added to the collec- 
tion, making a total of 1,551 books in 
the high school collection. 

Cooperation between the school and 
the public library was emphasized by 
Miss Stonemetz in talking before the 
Rotary Club September 7. She also 
surveyed the history and work of the 
library. In four years there has been 
a gain of ninety per cent in circula- 
tion. 

Geneva. The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the laying of the cornerstone 
of the present building was observed 
Sunday afternoon, October 8, with a 
silver tea, under the auspices of the 
Community Club and the Woman’s 
Club. Short talks by H. M. Coultrap, 
Paul E. Sabine and Forrest Crissey, 
and music by the Midway Madrigal 
Singers constituted the program for 
the afternoon. 


Glencoe. The library, thru the 
purchase of the master’s certificate is- 
sued on the former Hawthorne school, 
has acquired the title to the building 
it has occupied since 1929. 


Glenview. Due to the increased 
use of the library, the board has au- 
thorized the opening of the library on 
Wednesday evening. 


Harrisburg. The place of the li- 
brary in the community was discussed 
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by the librarian, Bernice Wiedemann, 
at the October 16 meeting of the local 
Rotary Club. She spoke of the in- 
creased use of the library, citing the 
gain in circulation of thirty-three per 
cent over the preceding year, and of 
the greater demands upon the resources 
by the heavier reference work. 

Highland Park. Virginia Sheahan 
has been appointed to succeed Louise 
E. Kendall, who was married to J. W. 
Aldrich in June. Miss Sheahan is a 
graduate of the Western Reserve Li- 
brary School. 


A series of six book talks will be 
given under the auspices of the Public 
Library, beginning Monday, October 5. 
Recent books of the summer and fall 
will be reviewed by members of the 
library staff and the readers in the 
community. 


Hinsdale. Anne Tate Harding, li- 
brarian of the Public Library, was the 
chief speaker at the October meeting 
of the Women’s Auxiliary of the Com- 
munity Presbyterian Church. Miss 
Harding used as her topic “What Your 
Library Means to You”. 


Jacksonville. MacMurray College. 
The library has been enriched by a 
donation of some two hundred books 
in the fields of religion, archaeology 
and history, by Dr. and Mrs. Wallace 
Stearns. Dr. Stearns was formerly 
head of the Department of Bible at the 
College. 


Kewanee. The juvenile depart- 
ment is now housed, for the first time, 
in a separate room on the second floor. 
The room has been equipped with small 
tables and low chairs, and special read- 
ing benches purchased for the younger 
children. There are approximately 
5,500 books in the juvenile collection, 
and 4,083 children are recorded as bor- 
rowers. 


Lake Bluff. Pictures, programs, 
maps and reports dealing with the his- 
tory of Lake Bluff were featured in an 
exhibit at the Public Library. There 
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were also two paintings by Mrs. Clara 
H. Stevens, one showing the beach in 
1885 and the other a boat on Artisan 
Lake, now the site of the village tennis 
courts. 

An Indian exhibit of special interest 
to boys and girls was the feature 
the week of September 14. In ad- 
dition to a collection of books on 
Indians, there were displayed pottery 
of the Zia, Hopi and Zuni tribes, 
Papago and Queniut baskets, toys of 
the Crow Indians, Navaho rugs, a deer- 
bow, quiver and arrows. 


Lockport. The newly organized 
Parent-Teacher Association invited as 
one of its first speakers the librarian 
of the township library, Vera Smith. 
Miss Smith chose as her topic “Grow- 
ing Up With Books”. 

Manhattan. Historical exhibits 
were featured at the library during the 
month of September. The first group 
was of old text books, beginning with 
a copy of the old New England Primer. 
A leather bound arithmetic published 
in 1807 provided space below the prob- 
lem for its solution. 

A pioneer exhibit was next arranged. 
The greater part of the collection was 
loaned by local residents. Two record 
books, the gift of Mrs. Clark Baker and 
Miss Belle Mackey, were on display. 
One was the assessor’s book for the 
year 1852, and the other a town record 
book from 1850 to 1876, a detailed ac- 
count of the town meetings, local ordi- 
nances and laws. 


Maywood. Isabel G. Horne has 
been named librarian of the local 
library and assumed her duties the last 
week in October. Miss Horne attended 
library school at both the University 
of Illinois and at Columbia. She has 
been organizer and school library super- 
visor of the Michigan State Library for 
several years. 

Melrose Park. A new addition to 
the town hall will give some much 
needed space to the public library on 
the second floor. It will be used chiefly 
as a reading room. A new ventilating 
system has also been installed. 
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Milford. A library club has been 
organized for junior and senior high 
school students, meeting every Friday 
at the library. The purpose of the 
club is to teach the students the proper 
and most effective use of the library 
and its books, to cultivate the reading 
habit, and to develop in each student 
an individual appreciation of books. 


Moline. A short sketch on histori- 
cal places in Illinois, prepared by 
Florence Nordine, an assistant at the 
library, was broadcast over station 
WHBF by Alice Williams, librarian of 
the Moline Public Library. Another 
broadcast over the same station was 
given October 17 by Edna Grant, li- 
brary assistant. The broadcast review- 
ing several of the more popular books 
on vocations and handicrafts was pre- 
pared by Alice Rosenfield. 

Miss Williams spoke at the October 
meeting of the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club on “The Place 
of the Library in Civic Life”. 


Monmouth. Warren County Li- 
brary. The library is sponsoring a 
series of lectures on economics, given 
by Professor H. T. Jackson of Mon- 
mouth High School. Lectures are be- 
ing given in Monmouth, Alexis, Kirk- 
wood, and Roseville. 

The annual report of the county 
library was presented to the Warren 
county board of supervisors showing an 
annual circulation of 206,378 books 
and periodicals, a gain of 5,633 over 
1931-1932. Cards are held by 9,914 
residents of the county. 


Oak Park. The mid-September 
meeting of the Library Book Club was 
devoted to a review and discussion of 
Lockhart’s British Agent. At the 
October meetings Julia Newberry’s 
Diary and Sullivan’s Twenty Years 
A-Growing were the books chosen for 
review. 

An exhibit of historical material was 
assembled at the library for display 
during the last of September. Of spe- 
cial interest were the minutes of the 
first meeting of the Board of Trustees 
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of the library, a copy of the Evening 
Journal extra about the Chicago fire in 
1871; the first book purchased for the 
library which eventually became the 
present library, and the village direc- 
tory of 1887. Rare books, old photo- 
graphs and coins completed the display. 


Oneida. The Janet Greig Post do- 
nated more than a hundred books to 
the local library, including not only 
present day fiction but a large number 
of useful non-fiction. 


Peoria. Although the rapid in- 
crease in circulation of 1932 over 1931, 
a gain of 40%, has not been duplicated 
in the past several months, the reports 
show that there has been a steady in- 
crease in the circulation of class books. 
A survey of the causes of the lack of 
increase in circulation showed that part 
could be attributed to re-employment. 

Paintings by Marjorie Kraker Nor- 
ris of Peoria were exhibited in the art 
room from September 15 to October 
15. The pictures were of an unusual 
nature and painted with skill. Follow- 
ing this was a most attractive display 
of twenty-five water colors painted by 
Reverend R. W. Newell, Brimfield. 
The paintings are chiefly landscapes, 
several being of scenes near Peoria. 

The librarian, Earl Browning, ad- 
dressed the Kiwanis Club October 11 
on “Depression and the Libraries”. 
He is also to talk before the Optimist 
Club at their luncheon meeting No- 
vember 14 on the subject of “Building 
a Library for the Community”. 


Robinson. Highlights of the 
A. L. A. conference at Chicago were 
presented to the Rotary Club by Vera 
Carlisle, librarian, at their luncheon 
following the convention. She also 
briefly sketched the work of the local 
library and its history. 


Stillman Valley. The library board 
of the Julia E. Hull library voted at 
its October meeting to enlarge and re- 
model the library building. The con- 
tract has been let, and work begun the 
last of October. 
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Taylorville. The self-charging sys- 
tem will be adopted at the library, 
beginning November 1. 


Vandalia. The interior of the li- 
brary has been redecorated, and addi- 
tional shelving added to take care of 
the overflow of books. Plans are being 
— to change the heating system 
A gift of some two hundred books 
from the library of Justice W. M. 
Farmer was presented by his daughter, 
Mrs. C. R. Schulte. Lieutenant Col- 
onel E. P. Clayton donated to the 
library a set of Source Records of the 
World War and a History of Illinois. 


Wheaton. A group of patrons and 
interested citizens formed the organiza- 
tion Friends of the Library at a meet- 
ing October 23 at the Public Library. 
The work of the library and its finan- 
cial condition were presented to the 
group by Vivian Reber, librarian, Mrs. 
Robert Rotchford and Mrs. M. B. 
Taylor. The organization will en- 
deavor to help the library, securing 
financial and other support when 
necessary, and assisting in the sponsor- 
ing of the educational and cultural 
movements in the community. 
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Wilmette. The board of trustees of 
the Public Library is sponsoring a 
book review club, the first meeting of 
which will be held Monday evening, 
November 13. The first three programs 
deal with “Current Trends in Economic 
Thinking”, “Understanding and Wis- 
dom Through Sociology”, and “Getting 
Your Money’s Worth in Christmas 
Gifts”. 

Woodstock. A collection of his- 
torical photographs, the greater portion 
of which were taken in Woodstock in 
the nineteenth century, was recently 
donated to the library by J. F. Bur- 
bank. These, together with a group 
given by Miss Blanche Hooker and 
Mrs. C. H. Donnelly several years ago, 
constitute a valuable pictoral record 
of the history of the town. 


Wyoming. The twentieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Public Li- 
brary was observed with an open house 
Saturday, July 22. Books of special 
interest were displayed. One exhibit 
was an indexed scrap book of items of 
historical interest pertaining to the city 
of Wyoming and Stark County. This 
book was prepared by W. R. Sandham 
and given to the library on its anni- 


versary. 


Proceedings of the 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


October 17, 1933 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


President ...... waeiaieeaate Winifred Ver Nooy, head of Reference Dept., University of 
Chicago Library. 

First Vice-President....... William Teal, librarian, Cicero Public Library. 

Second Vice-President.....Ethel Kratz, librarian, Champaign Public Library. 

Elizabeth Curry, librarian, Kewanee Public Library. 

.Mabel Wayne, assistant librarian, Decatur Public Library. 

Ex-President ......... ..--Emily V. D. Miller, American Library Association, Chicago. 


Superintendent Library Ex- 


tension Division........Anna May Price, State Library, Springfield. 


Certification Board: 
Elsie McKay, Chairman 
Mrs. L. O. Hackett 
Porter Paddock 
P. L. Windsor 
Anna May Price 


Legislative Committee: 


O. R. Barnett, Chairman 
H. G. Wilson 

Jane Hubbell 

Wm. N. Jannenga 

Anna May Price 
Blanche Gray 

Earl Browning 

Alice Williams 


Publicity Committee: 


Martha Morse, Chairman 
Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 
Amelia Krieg 

Lydia Robinson 

Charlotte Ryan 

Maybelle Leland 


State-wide Extension Committee: 


Earl Browning, Chairman 
Mrs. Arne Oldberg 
Michael Gallagher 

Mrs. Edith Burt 

P. L. Windsor 

Gladys Allison 


Committees 


Eunice Smith 

Anna May Price 
Julia Wright Merrill 
Nellie Parham 

J. B. Garnett 

Mrs. Lucy W. Errett 


Auditing Committee: 


Harold Wensley 
Peter Wolter 


Membership Committee: 


Sue Osmotherly, Chairman 
Maybelle Leland 

Dorothy Hiatt 

Rebecca M. Ditto 
Elizabeth Windsor 

Mrs. Katharine Arzinger 
Mrs. J. W. Bassett 

Ruth Hardin 

Mildred Warren 


Revision of the Constitution 
Committee: 


Spencer Ewing, Chairman 
Emily V. D. Miller 
Alice Williams 


Nominating Committee: 


Ida Faye Wright, Chairman 
Alice Williams 
Minnie Dill 
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The thirty-seventh annual meeting of the Illinois Library Association opened 
at 6:30 P. M. on Tuesday, October 17, 1933, in the dining hall of the Chicago 
Woman’s Club with the president of the Association, Miss Winifred Ver Nooy, 
presiding. 

Having the unusual privilege of attending the meetings of the American 
Library Association Conference held in Chicago, October 16-21, the Illinois 
Library Association limited its usual three-day conference to one session, a com- 
bination of the annual dinner and business session. 

After greetings from the president the report of the treasurer was given. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


1932-1933 
RECEIPTS 
Treasurer’s balance October 28, 1932..........ccccccccccccceces $665.31 
Cash received from previous 6.75 
Exhibit space at Springfield 40.00 
———_ $1,186.06 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Annual conference, Springfield, 1932 
President, Secretary, 53.74 
Exhibit expenses—Exhibit Committee............ 39.12 
Children’s Section tea..... 5.91 
Wreath for Lincoln tomb.............. ee cies 5.00 
$266.54 
Association postage and supplies 
Term 1932-33 ...... 46.00 
$60.10 
Publicity 
Term 1981-33 $ 79.75 
$197.85 
Membership Committee 
$30.60 
State-wide Extension Committee.............. 22.29 
Treasurer’s supplies and postage...... 47.50 
Regional conferences—Miss 5.00 
American Library Association sustaining membership “dues Pacds 100.00 
American Library Association affiliation dues......... jseeneeee ‘ 30.50 
$860.23 
October 15, 19383—Treasurer’s 325.83 
$1,186.06 
ENDOWMENT FUND 
Total endowment fund, October 15, $1,460.84 


"Maser A. Wayne, Treasurer. 
This report was accepted and referred to the Auditing Committee. 
The following committee reports were read and accepted: 
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REPORT OF CERTIFICATION BOARD 


Three meetings of the Certification 
Board were held during the year at 
which policies of the Board were dis- 
cussed and defined and applications for 
librarians’ certificates examined and 
awarded. In the future there will be 
but two meetings a year, one in March 
and another in September. 

In granting certificates the Board 
was governed absolutely by the sched- 
ule of qualifications approved by the 
association at the last annual meeting. 
We are not recommending any change 
in that schedule. We have, however, 
discussed the advisability of holding 
examinations for the first grade, for 
those whose qualifications do not meet 
the academic and professional require- 
ments of this grade but who, through 
informal education and experience may 
be qualified. There is less need for ex- 
aminations for the other grades because 
it is comparatively easy for one to pro- 
gress from the fourth to second grade 
by taking the few hours of college work 
specified in the schedule. 

The number of certificates granted 
to date is as follows: Grade 1—170, 
Grade 2—121, Grade 3—74, and Grade 
4—57, a total of 422 certificates. 

The Board wishes particularly to call 
attention to the fact that after January 
1, 1934, first grade certificates will be 
issued only to those who meet the col- 
lege and library school requirements. 
There are many librarians having 15 
years’ successful experience in a re- 
sponsible position to whom first grade 
certificates will be issued if their ap- 


plications are received before January 
1 of next year. 

It is suggested that every member of 
the Association read the schedule of 
qualifications published in the Janu- 
ary, 1933 number of Jilinois Libraries, 
in order to know what additional edu- 
cation or experience will be necessary 
for the next grade certificate. As soon 
as those requirements for a higher 
grade are met the Certification Board 
should be notified. The Board is glad 
at any time to answer questions or to 
advise applicants. 

Attention is called to the fact that 
with the present unemployment, stan- 
dards everywhere are being raised. In 
colleges and universities, examinations 
are being made more difficult and mark- 
ings are more severe. In public li- 
braries, too, requirements are being 
increased. There is no better method 
of meeting those raised standards than 
by working for and securing an Illinois 
librarians’ certificate. The Certifica- 
tion Board expresses the hope that 
library trustees will fill future vacan- 
cies only with persons who have librar- 
ians’ certificates or those who will be 
able to qualify for the proper grade in 
a reasonable time. 

The Board wishes to express to the 
Association its appreciation of the sup- 
port given this undertaking and to the 
library workers throughout the state 
who have encouraged the Board with 
their splendid response. 

Respectfully submitted, 
McKay, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The chairman of the Membership 
Committee respectfully submits the 
following report for the year 1932-33. 

Due to the pleas of reduced salaries 
it becomes increasingly difficult to en- 
large the membership role. The mim- 
eographed letters were sent to librarians 
throughout the state, one in March 
and one in September, with the result 
that fifty-two new members joined the 


Association, and three life member- 
ships were added. 

In the letters we made no mention 
of the possibilities of life membership, 
because the Executive Board hoped 
that the fee for this membership would 
shortly be changed. 

A number of personal letters were 
written to trustees who were non-mem- 
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bers and to librarians who had accepted 
library positions in Illinois during the 
t year, suggesting that the Illinois 
ibrary Association needed and de- 
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served their support. Response to such 
letters was practically 100%. 
Suz OsMOTHERLY, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


One main objective was chosen by 
the Illinois Library Association Pub- 
licity Committee in 1933: to increase 
citizens’ understanding and support of 
the work done by [Illinois public 
libraries. 

A series of state-wide newspaper ar- 
ticles and a leaflet about the library 
situation in Illinois were the two me- 
diums selected. 

The Associated Press was at first 
used for the newspaper articles, an 
exclusive story being released through 
them for several months. Much better 
results were obtained, however, when 
stories were sent through the state 
Library Extension Division to indi- 
vidual librarians, with a request that 
they give the material local connection 
and send it to their local editors. More 
than one hundred stories—many of 
them a column or more in length— 
were thus obtained for the annual re- 
port of the state Library Extension 
Division. The most popular stories 
sent during the year were on “Labor’s 


Use of the Library”, the annual report 
mentioned above, and the Illinois 
leaflet. 

The leaflet was issued at a cost of 
$86.41 for 3,600 copies, and was dis- 
tributed through the Illinois Library 
Extension Division and the State-wide 
Extension Committee of the Illinois 
Library Association to all libraries in 
the state, the heads of state organiza- 
tions, and other state leaders. A state- 
ment from the Governor was secured 
to head the group of “noteworthy 
opinions” on the value of library 
service. 
Respectfully submitted, 

MartHa Morse, 
Chairman. 

In the absence of Mr. Spencer 
Ewing, chairman, the report of the 
Committee on Revision of the Consti- 
tution was read by Mrs. A. W. Errett. 
The amendments as suggested were 
submitted to the members and adopted 
unanimously. 


REPORT OF REVISION OF THE CONSTITUTION COMMITTEE 


Your Committee on the Revision of 
the Constitution begs leave to submit 
their report embodying the amend- 
ments which are attached hereto and 
are submitted to this meeting for its 
consideration. 

The amendments if adopted will 
change in one major feature the mat- 
ter of institutional memberships. If 
amended the constitution will provide 
that any corporation or association or 
Board of Trustees may apply to the As- 
sociation for as many memberships as 
it sees fit among its officers, directors, 
members of the board, or employees 
and it is the sole judgment of the num- 
ber for whom it desires to apply for 
membership. The fees will be one dol- 


lar per person named in the applica- 
tion and after any organization has be- 
come an institutional member changes 
in the personnel of its membership may 
be done by notifying the treasurer, in- 
stead of election. The dues for insti- 
tutional memberships are a charge 
upon the institution making applica- 
tion and are paid as a group. The in- 
dividuals however, forming such group 
have individual rights as members to 
vote and hold office and enjoy all the 
assets and liabilities of the regular 
members of the Association. 

The other amendments are self-ex- 
planatory and provide for a change in 
the official publication and clarifies 
some points formerly ambiguous. 
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The only debatable amendment or 
the only amendment not unanimously 
voted by the committee is the matter of 
the privileges accorded to the new one 
applying or anyone being voted upon as 
a member after July 1. This applies 
only to new members who are elected 
during the year and not to renewals or 
the matter of reinstatement of old 
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members and it is true that this point 
might be debatable. 

Otherwise the amendments as sub- 
mitted express the opinion of your 
members of the committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Spencer Ewine, Chairman; 
Mrs. ALBERT W. ERRETT, 
Miss Atice WILLIAMS. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Amend Section 3 by striking out the 
words “on payment of the annual dues 
of one dollar” and insert the words in 
lieu thereof “when duly elected.” 

Strike out all Section 4 and sub- 
stitute therefor the following: “Mem- 
bership Classes. Section 4. Members 
of this Association shall be divided by 
class into Life members, Annual mem- 
bers and Institutional members. None 
but individuals shall be elected as Life 
members or Annual members. Officers 
and/or directors of any corporation, 
association or members of any Board of 
Trustees and their employees may be 
elected Institutional members of this 
Association upon application of such 
corporation, association or Board of 
Trustees. There shall be designated in 
such application the names and titles 
of such individuals as compose the of- 
ficers, directors or members so apply- 
ing for membership and upon election 
such persons as individuals shall be en- 
titled to all privileges of members. It 
shall be the obligation of such corpora- 
tion, association or Board of Trustees 
to inform the treasurer of this Asso- 


ciation of any changes in the personnel 
of such members, and in case any such 
change shall be made, new or substi- 
tuted members shall take their place as 
Institutional members without an elec- 
tion. Dues of such members shall be 
due and paid as a group.” 

Strike out in Section 6 the word 
“annually” where it occurs in the third 
paragraph thereof and insert the 
words “at the annual meeting to serve 
for one year or until their successors 
are duly elected and have qualified” 
and also insert after the word “vote” in 
said paragraph the words “of those 
present.” 

In Section 6 strike out the word 
“Commission” as it occurs in the first 
paragraph thereof and insert in lieu 
thereof the word “Division.” 

In Section 7 strike out the word “en- 
dorsed” as it occurs in the fifth para- 
graph thereof and insert in lieu there- 
of “examined.” 

In Section 10 insert after the words 
“may be,” the words “altered, revoked 
or.” 


PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE BY-LAWS OF THE 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


To Article II thereof add the follow- 
ing two sections: 

Section 7. Payment of dues by new 
members elected after July 31 of any 
year shall cover the dues for the bal- 
ance of the current and also for the 
following year. 

Section 8. Membership dues shall 
be as follows: 


Life members—Twenty-five dollars. 
Such members shall be exempt from 
annual dues. 

Annual members— One dollar per 
annum. 

Institutional members — One dollar 
per annum for each person named in 
the application for membership. Dues 
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in this class shall be the obligation of 

the corporation, association or Board 

of Trustees making said application. 
Article IV.—Change Article IV by 
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striking out the words Public Libra- 
ries wherever it occurs in said article 
and substitute therefor the words JIli- 
nois Libraries. 


REPORT OF STATE-WIDE EXTENSION COMMITTEE 


Your committee on State-Wide Ex- 
tension was instructed at the Spring- 
field meeting of the Illinois Library 
Association to formulate a long term 
program. 

This it has experienced some diffi- 
culty in doing, since it was realized 
that any program calling for additional 
funds would probably not meet with 
favor from those in control of the 
necessary funds. 

The following program was finally 
agreed upon: 

1. The harmonizing of school li- 
brary (high school and grade school) 
and public library to bring about com- 
plete cooperation between these in- 
terests. 

2. The maintenance and strength- 
ening of Library Extension Division 
service that there may be adequate 
funds for travel expenses, a field visi- 
tor, and for county library demon- 
strations. 

3. The appointment to Boards of 
Trustees of only the highest type of 
men and women and of those who are 
willing to thoroughly inform and in- 
terest themselves in local and state 
wide library affairs. 

4. Cooperation with any form of a 
Citizens’ Council with a definite pro- 
gram for the protection of essential 
social services. 

It seemed to the Committee that the 
first item, the harmonizing of school 
libraries and public libraries, offered 
something that should be taken up at 
once. Lacking authority to do more 
than formulate this program, the Com- 
mittee has confined itself to sounding 
out several of the educational bodies in 
the state in regard to this subject and 
has had replies indicating that they are 
willing to join in a discussion when we 
are. 
The other three items deal with mat- 
ters which this committee through the 


Association should be willing to act 
upon whenever the occasion arises. 

The Committee recommends that 
this program be adopted with the un- 
derstanding that other items may be 
added as occasion demands and times 
improve. 

The Committee also recommends 
that the incoming president in appoint- 
ing a new State-Wide Extension Com- 
mittee appoint part of the members 
for a two-year period, that the work 
may go on without interruption. 
Much time has been lost in recent 
years in awaiting the appointments of 
the president and then in acquainting 
the new committee with the work it is 
to carry on. This can be avoided, at 
least in part, if there are hold-over 
members on the committee each year. 

Eart BRownino, 
Chairman. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee, Miss Ida F. Wright, chairman, 
was submitted and the following offi- 
cers unanimously elected : 

President—Anna May Price, super- 
intendent, Library Extension Division, 
State Library, Springfield. 

First Vice-President—Elsie McKay, 
librarian, Oak Park Public Library. 

Second Vice-President—Ethel Bond, 
assistant professor, University of Illi- 
nois Library School, Urbana. 

Secretary—Elizabeth B. Curry, li- 
brarian, Kewanee Public Library. 

Treasurer—Mabel Wayne, assistant 
librarian, Decatur Public Library. 

Miss Ver Nooy introduced the new 
officers and Miss Price, the incoming 
president, responding, asked for the 
wholehearted support of the Associa- 
tion during the year 1933-1934. 

The guests of the evening, including 
the Governor’s delegates to the Illinois 
Library Association Conference, were 
also presented by Miss Ver Nooy. 

Letters were read from both the 
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Chambers of Commerce and public li- 
braries of Peoria and Quincy inviting 
the Association to hold its 1934 annual 
meeting in their city. The decision 
and choice of place for the next meet- 
ing was referred to the incoming 
Executive Committee. 

At the close of the business session 
Miss Ver Nooy presented the speaker 
of the evening, Professor Percy Holmes 
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Boynton of the University of Chicago. 
Professor Boynton, author and lec- 
turer on American literature, gave a 
very stimulating and interesting ad- 
dress on “Native Types of American 
Literature.” 
The session was adjourned at the 
close of Professor Boynton’s talk. 
EvizaBetH B. Curry, 
Secretary. 


NATIVE TYPES OF AMERICAN LITERATURE 
By Percy Hotes Boynton, University of Chicago 


No forms of American literature are 
more complexly interrelated than the 
tales, fables and ballads that about a 
hundred years ago began to find their 
way from oral transmission to the per- 
manency of print. They reach back 
to Old World tradition, tarry on the 
Atlantic coast, and follow the shifting 
frontier; they are inevitably connected 
with the elusive subject of American 
humor; and in the field of humor to 
satire, burlesque, parody, fantasy; they 
are inseparable from the history of 
realism in America; but hardly less 
so from the annals of sentimentalism ; 
they impinge on folklore; they orna- 
ment biography ; they are borrowed and 
modified in poetic narrative, prose fic- 
tion and drama. There is a great mass 
of material at hand for the student of 
the subject; more is being brought to 
light from year to year; still more is 
within reach. How far classification 
of facts and deductions from them can 
be carried is an open question. It is 
clear that the most to be done now is 
to recognize certain broad features of 
the subject and refrain from trying to 
force all the facts into inclusive pat- 
terns. Here and there events seem to 
fall into reasonable sequences; here 
and there one is emboldened to speak 
of causes and effects. But the great 
array of material is like the frontier 
along which it developed: sprawling, 
shifting, various in aspect, multifarious 
in expression, and genially defiant of 
discipline. 

The prime distinction of all this 
literature is that it came into being 


without the aid of pen or printing 
press, and that it kept alive for years 
or generations before it was set down 
in black and white. In America, as in 
the British Isles, it existed in the 
ruder country while polite literature 
was reigning in the cities, and it served 
as campfire accompaniment in the win- 
ning of the West. But as the story- 
telling side of it was occupied largely 
with local scenes and regional types 
and as these literary materials were 
coming into vogue as the reading pub- 
lic widened, there is need, by way of 
preface to an account of literature of 
the people, for a word on the early lit- 
erature about the commoner written 
for the educated reader, and tales and 
sketches for the commoner written by 
educated authors. 

There was, for example, a substantial 
body of writing about the commoner 
from the late eighteenth on. In fiction 
H. H. Brackenridge used Teague 
O’Regan in the successive instalments 
of Modern Chivalry as a caricature 
of the American democrat in a satire 
on American democracy. The home- 
spun Yankee appeared on the stage as 
Tyler’s The Contrast in fulfilment of 
the Yankee Doodle, or New England 
bumpkin, of revolutionary ballad. 
Barker introduced a Nathan Yank in 
his Tears and Smiles of 1807; and the 
type, after many recurrences, came to 
popular success with Jonathan Plough- 
boy in Woodworth’s Forest Rose of 
1825. Moreover all these characters 
led to the breeding of special comic 
interpreters, until one of the early Jef- 
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fersons, the earlier Hackett, Yankee 
Hill, Dan Marble and J. S. Silsbee 
owed their reputations in whole or in 
part to their gifts in Yankee imper- 
sonation. The stage, finding a box- 
office attraction, was not slow to follow 
up the Yankee with the backwoodsman 
as soon as this type made its way into 
popular consciousness. N. M. Ludlow 
ruefully recorded his boredom at hav- 
ing to sing The Hunters of Kentucky 
in costume on every pertinent and in- 
appropriate occasion until he wished 
that the idea for this too popular 
= feature had never occurred to 


As these pictures of the native 
American brought before the reader 
and theater-goer there was something 
of a progression from caricature to 
representation. O’Regan was a comic 
strip feature, a grotesque who was re- 
lated to reality only as a departure 
from reality. He was chiefly interest- 
ing to his creator not for himself, but 
for the extraordinary fact that crea- 
tures only less extraordinary, like 
Cooper’s Aristabulus Bragg, could 
thrust themselves into the forefront 
of the American scene. Soon, however, 
to the men who portrayed them and 
the people who read of them or saw 
them on the stage, they became inter- 
esting because they were more and more 
verifiable, though still quaint figures 
from a lower social stratum. This was 
a reason why London applauded Hill’s 
and Silsbee’s impersonations; but it 
was also a reason for their vogue with 
the gallery gods in American cities 
and with the patrons of the little stock 
companies all over the country. They 
were comedy figures rather than comic 
figures, and the type quickly developed 
differentiations. On the one hand was 
the teller of anecdotes—stories that 
smacked of the soil and of the loafing 
place ; on the other was the cracker-box 
philosopher, a commentator on the 
ways of the hour and the affairs of the 
nation. 

Though no hard and fast line may 
be drawn between writing about the 
common man and writing for him, the 
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distinction in emphasis is clear as soon 
as the almanac is cited. This went into 
the home of the countryman and the 
villager, and as surviving perforated 
copies show was regularly hung on the 
wall for daily reference. Franklin’s 
introduction of interpolated wit and 
humor, promptly adopted by the two 
Nathaniel Ameses, was a universal 
feature before the end of the eighteenth 
century; and poetical selections, saws 
and jocosities about the weather were 
regularly supplemented with anecdotes 
that savored more of the barnyard than 
the library, the barroom than the draw- 
ing room. The humor of the regular 
almanacs was native to the people and 
less forced than the humor of the later 
comic almanacs which were in great 
vogue between 1830 and 1860. 

In this attempt to market humor in 
bulk the jest book preceded the comic 
almanac. It was hodge-podge for the 
undeveloped mind confessedly “culled 
from every source of wit and humor 
accessible to the compiler”, if the editor 
of The Chaplet of Comus was a repre- 
sentative of his kind in 1811. He is 
worth citing only on account of two 
matters on which he plumed himself: 
he admitted nothing that could “crim- 
son the cheek of modesty, or call for the 
animadversions of the most severe 
moralist”, and he included an unpre- 
cedented amount of American humor. 
This must mean that, in contrast with 
the almanacs, previous jest books were 
utterly devoid of native humor, for 
The Chaplet itself did not offer one 
entry in ten that is not recognizably 
drawn from some foreign source. As 
to its “moral” qualities it seems to have 
been no less exceptional than The 
American Jest Book of 1833, for this 
was subtitled “A chaste .. . collec- 
tion . . . for the amusement of old 
and young of both sexes”, and was 
again alleged to be the first of its kind 
in its regard for the proprieties. Note 
its address to the reader: 

“The point of a large majority 
of the anecdotes and bon mots, 
hitherto offered to the public, in 
such compilations, rests merely 
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upon oaths, upon indelicate and 
indecent allusions; upon a man 
being at one time transformed into 
the hackneyed character of a goose 
or an ass; the domestic and pro- 
fessional relations of life, also, 
have been, for centuries, a stand- 
ing jest; the husband is generally 
embellished with a pair of horns, 
the wife arrayed in a pair of 
breeches; the doctor is in league 
with the undertaker, the attorney 
with the devil; the clergyman is 
looking after his tythepig, and the 
tailor after his cabbage. Indeed 
not a single volume, in the form 
of a Jest Book has ever been pub- 
lished, that was fit to be read by 
any female without a blush, nor 
by young persons, of either sex, 
without some injury to their 
morals.” 


These observations are worthy of quo- 
tation not only for the summary of tra- 
ditional printed humor but also for 
the evidence they offer that at the very 
time when the homely humor of native 
types was coming into wide circulation 
and high popularity, there was an ac- 
tive solicitude for all who were capable 
of blushing, young people and females 
of all ages. 

At no point was this more abjectly 
deferred to than in the sentimental an- 
nuals which sprang up just before 1830 
and were in their hey-day until the 
approach of the Civil War. The first 
in the United States was published in 
729; there were hundreds of issues, for 
there were over forty annuals, most of 
them running in series. They were sec- 
ular and religious, for young and old. 
They, too, were embelished—it was a 
favorite word of that day—with engrav- 
ings of extraordinary unreality. “Those 
steel-engraved beauties. . . that High- 
land Chieftain, that Young Buccaneer, 
that Bandit’s Child, all in smoothest 
mezzotint—what kind of world did they 
masquerade in? It was a needle work 
world, a world in which there was al- 
ways moonlight on the lake and twi- 
light in the vale; where drooped the 
willow and bloomed the eglantine, and 
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the jessamine embowered the cot of the 
village maid ...a world in which 
there were fairy isles, enchanted grot- 
toes, peris, gondolas and gazelles.” 
(H. A. Beers, N. P. Willis, p. 78.) 
Diction and metaphor were as artificial 
as content, letter-press and embellish- 
ments. Yet, it is worth repeating, at 
the moment when realism and sincere 
art, and honest satire and the homely 
rudeness of the folk types were becom- 
ing familiar in print, they had to make 
their way against this current of prud- 
ishness and sentimentalism which itself 
was emphatically a literature for the 
people and fondly welcomed by them. 
The purists of both letters and morals 
were violently opposed to the free and 
easy qualities of this familiar litera- 
ture. A polite school which could 
strenuously protest at Webster’s intro- 
ductions of Americanism into a diction- 
ary was sure to cry out against the 
American idioms of speech and action 
that were tincturing the prose and verse 
of the day. Thus The American Whig 
Review (June *45) deplored the influ- 
ence of writers like Haliburton and 
Seba Smith “who degrade and vulgar- 
ize the tongue and taste of the coun- 
try”; and Edmund Clarence Stedman 
was hardly more than an echo of Joseph 
Dennie, when, a half century later, he 
wrote to Bayard Taylor, “The whole 
country, owing to the contagion of our 
newspaper ‘exchange’ system, is flooded, 
deluged, swamped beneath a muddy 
tide of slang, vulgarity, inartistic 
bathos, impertinence and buffoonery, 
that is not wit.” Yet floods and del- 
uges are beyond human control; and 
this one left fertile the ground over 
which it swept. 

Its springs were in the life of the 
newly settled regions ; its substance was 
flow of anecdote current among the 
new settlers, born of their experiences 
and developed in the telling, as tale 
tellers and listeners worked together, 
or loafed together on the levees, in the 
taverns, around campfires in the for- 
ests on the prairies or at the mines. 
Most of these tales probably began as 
detached yarns; but it is apparently 
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the nature of the anecdote to be centri- 
petal. It prefers to belong to a group 
or to be attached to a name. Well 
known characters attracted to them- 
selves type stories from all sorts of 
obscure sources; and certain pattern 
tales were applied and reapplied. After 
David Crockett stole the same coon 
skin from a saloon keeper over and over 
in payment for successive rounds of 
drinks during a political campaign, 
other people were accredited with steal- 
ing other things after the same fashion 
all over the country. Longstreet told a 
tale in Georgia Scenes of an awful 
fight, which turned out to be nothing 
but a dramatized soliloquy, a country 
boy imagining what he would do and 
say in a real fight, and David Crockett 
borrowed it almost verbatim in his 
autobiography. Thus the isolated tale 
became part of the legend attributed 
to a folk hero or part of the reminis- 
cence of a man with an acquisitive 
memory. 

The most distinctive kind of anec- 
dote, the “tall tale”, was largely based 
on exaggeration. It can be illustrated 
from the tales about any typical char- 
acter—the backwoodsman, for instance. 
He had an almost ritualized form of 
announcing himself which was repeated 
uncounted times; he was half horse, 
half alligator, the gamecock of the 
wilderness. He could whip his weight 
in wildcats with a panther thrown in. 
He could outfight, outwrestle, outjump, 
and outboast any other braggart in the 
western hemisphere. And he ended his 
modest account of himself with a 
whoop, a cockcrow and a winglike 
flapping of elbows. As a hunter, a 
paragon of hardihood, he was also a 
paragon of ugliness. He could fell a 
raccoon from its perch by grinning at 
it. He could grin the bark off a tree. 
And he was not satisfied with small 
game. The Big Bear of Arkansaw was 
a Moby Dick on dry land. When 
finally killed his skin covered a mat- 
a with several feet to spare on each 
side. 

Everything in the world of this tale- 
teller was hyperbolical. Even when 
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he was frightened his hair stood out so 
straight that he couldn’t get his head 
within six inches of the pillow. He 
lived in the midst of a nature on the 
same heroic scale. He had a farm 
where the beets and potatoes grew so 
fast that they quarreled for room un- 
derground, and a stranger mistook the 
beets for cedar stumps and the potato 
hills for Indian mounds. A hog lay 
down at night on a grain of corn and 
was killed before morning by the per- 
cussion as it shot up. The squash vines 
- so fast that one of them chased a 

ove of hogs a half mile and made 
mince meat of a little pig that stubbed 
his toe and fell in front of its pursuer. 
And the wind! It could drive a shingle 
into a tree stump, mortice two boards 
together into a perfect carpenter’s job, 
run along a barbed-wire fence and roll 
it up into a neat spool. It could blow 
the breath of life into a corpse, blow 
him, revived, onto the side of a barn 
from which his wife had to scrape him 
off, and blow the collected pieces into 
shape again. In such a world local 
prides lived up to the extraordinary 
stimulation of their environments. 
From Virginia to Texas, from Indiana 
to Arkansas, local complacency rivalled 
that of the Arizonan who alleged that 
the only improvements his country 
needed were cooler climate and better 
company and who was unabashed at 
the rejoinder that these were the chief 
deficiencies of hell. Naturally in a 
country where the humor was so broad 
it expressed itself in practical jokes, 
and in detailed accounts of the jokers’ 
exploits. 

We of the present must remember 
that we can be acquainted with these 
tall tales only because something arti- 
ficial has happened to them—they were 
transcribed ; and the transcription was 
possible for only types of writers: 
the man who was so uncontaminated 
by books that he could naturally set 
down the informal speech of the story- 
teller, or the artist who had such con- 
trol of his medium that he could repro- 
duce the tale as told in spite of all the 
traditions of polite literature. The 
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stories as we have them in print do not 
represent “a symbolism shaped by some 
mystical pattern in the folk mind, but 
the conscientious work of writers, fre- 
quently intelligent and sometimes very 
talented, who knew quite well what 
they were doing.” (Bernard DeVoto, 
Mark Twain’s America, p. 243.) 

But here “the plot thickens”. If the 
tall tale has fortunately survived in 
something like its original form, it has 
escaped as certain other tales and 
sketches of the frontier failed to do; 
and two kinds of these must be men- 
tioned in a sort of extended paren- 
thesis. One of these is the character 
sketch, frequently carried into full 
length portraiture by repeated employ- 
ment of the same individual. Thus, 
for example, William T. Thompson 
originated Major Jones of Georgia and 
pursued him through five volumes of 
sketches. Johnson J. Hooper de- 
veloped Simon Suggs of Alabama, not 
quite at such length but with equal 
vividness. George W. Harris created 
Sut Lovingood of Tennessee. These 
and others represent the frontier char- 
acter caricaturing itself. The sketches 
are less spontaneous, more calculated 
than the tales, pictures of the frontier 
instead of stories that came from it. 
The region was posing before the 
camera rather than unconsciously re- 
vealing itself in its own yarn-spinning. 

The other type character of the more 
artificial sort was the popular com- 
mentator on political, social, cultural 
events. He emerged in the person of 
Seba Smith’s Jack Downing; and the 
fate of Jack Downing is illustrative of 
the artifice that lay behind his char- 
acterization. For Jack was actually 
- kidnapped by other writers one of 
whom made more of him than his own 
literary parent had done. There was a 
long procession of shrewd critics of the 
Downing type. There is no question 
as to their effectiveness and their 
popular appeal; but James Russell 
Lowell, creator of the best of them all, 
serves also as the best proof that they 
belong to the library rather than to the 
corner grocery store. These extended 
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portraits, then, and these political 
critics were by-products of the litera- 
ture of the people. They were related 
to the simpler story very much as the 
so-called frontier town was related to 
the actual frontier which had passed 
further westward. They have their 
place in social and cultural history on 
account of both subject matter and 
popular appeal; but they taper off 
through the newspaper columnists into 
less and less effective newspaper humor. 
In contrast with them the tall tales 
loom up in impressive epic magnitude. 
Let us return to them. 

They center around a succession of 
regional characters, and the growth of 
each cycle or legend is likely to have 
followed about the same course. The 
tales were started with actual events in 
the lives of actual people, events that 
are remarkable but credible. Their 
virtue lay not in their verity but in 
their appeal to the hearer, and as 
spoken tales they depended in total 
effect more on the manner of their tell- 
ing than on firmness of structure or 
neatness of conclusion. The teller, 
however, in improving on his original 
facts, and in attributing a current tale 
to a named type character, made him 
stronger and craftier, and bettered his 
achievements in the telling. From a 
man he was enlarged to the dimensions 
of a superman. And then, in. many in- 
stances, after his death the man who 
started in fact, passed from the level 
of the superman to the realm of pure 
fantasy. 

The simple Yankee, for example, 
once made “notions” and sold them. It 
was the day of the peddler. All 
Yankeeland could not peddle to itself, 
but the Connecticut man could slip 
down between the end of the Berkshire 
Range and Long Island Sound, — 
his way into New York State an 
thence to the South. His salesmanship 
was of a higher grade than his goods. 
If “he had a mind to” he could sell 
shoe strings to the barefooted and 
paper parasols to the Eskimos. 


“Abreast of the frontier . . . tramped 
this long-legged wizard, decade by 
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decade. . . . The farther he receded 
from view the more completely he 
changed into a sly, thin ogre, some- 
thing greater than human size. He 
was a myth, a fantasy. Many hands 
had joined to fashion his figure, from 
the South, from the West, even from 
New England. . . . By the end of the 
eighteenth century the image had 
grown secure.” (Constance Rourke, 
American Humor, p. 5.) R. M. Bird 
celebrates the growing reputation of 
the type in his Sheppard Lee of 1836. 
“With that the rascal began to sing a 
song; of which all that I recollect is 
that it related to the joys of a travel- 
ing tinman, tricks, rogueries and all :— 
that it began somewhat in the follow- 
ing fashion: 


When I was driving along Down East, 
I met old Deacon Dobbins on his beast ; 
The beast was fat, and the man was 
thin— 
‘T'll cheat Deacon Dobbins,’ says I, ‘to 
the skin.—’ ” 
(op. cit. II, 132) 


The backwoodsman has already been 
mentioned. David stands for the type 
in fighting, hunting, or matching wits. 
After his death, according to the tale- 
tellers, bears, alligators and rattle- 
snakes took fresh courage. In retros- 
pect he became juggler of comet-tails, 
wielder of the lightning. He could 
strike sparks from his knuckles. One 
morning when it was so cold that “the 
daybreak froze fast as it was trying to 
dawn”, he beat a bear against the ice 
until the oil ran, squeezed in on the 
earth’s axes, whistled “Push along, 
keep moving” and started the day on 
its course. (Ibid, 58,59.) Listen toa 
Crockett ballad : 


Now I'll tel you "bout a fight I had wid 
Davy Crockett, 

Dat haff hoss, haff kune, and haff sky 
rocket : 

I met him one day as I go out a 
gunnin, 

I axe him whar he guine, an he say he 
guine a kunein. 


Let another take up the tale: 
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Never do you mind, 
Just follow after Davy, 

And he’ll pretty quick show you 
How to grin a coon crazy. 


He grinned away a while, 

And he never ’peared to mind it; 
Eatin’ away at sheep sorrel, 

And never looked behind it. 


And Uncle Davy said, 
“T think it must be dead ; 
TI saw the bark fly off 
All around the thing’s head.” 


* 


Then we locked arms, 

I thought my breath was gone; 
I never was squz so, 

Since the hour that I was born. 


And then we did agree 
To let each other be, 

For I was too hard for him, 
And so was he for me. 


And when we came to look, 
Both of our heads was missin’: 
He’d bit off my head, 
And I swallered his’n. 
(Folk Songs of the South, 
J. H. Cox, ed., 499, 500.) 


Mike Fink, king of the keelboatmen, 
traveled like these others, from the 
East through the Mississippi valley to 
the plains, but not quite so far toward 
the status of demi-god. Now and 
again in his later years he was downed 
in a free fight. Toward the end he was 
more like Patroclus, sulking in his 
tent, than Achilles raging on the bat- 
tle-field; and his death was ignoble. 
But in mid-career his was a name to 
conjure with. A Pennsylvania back- 
woodsman, born before the Revolution- 
ary War, he was drafted as boatman 
when the Ohio became a highway from 
Pittsburgh to the westward and south- 
ward. No man could fight or drink or 
shoot or handle a boat like Fink. No 
man hated the steamboat more. Pos- 
sibly it was because the course of 
events drove him from the river in dis- 
gust, so that his life ended in anti- 
climax, that the Fink legend also 
sagged instead of lifting into the con- 
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ventional apotheosis of mythical heroes. 
There seems to have been little of the 
minstrelsy about Fink; but one frag- 
ment of a boat song is attributed to 
him by a writer who more than a cen- 
tury ago commemorated him as the 
“last of the boatmen” : 


Hard upon the beech oar !— 
She moves too slow !— 

All the way to Shawneetown, 
Long while ago. 

(Morgan Neville, The Last of 
the Boatmen in Western 
Souvenir, n. d. (1829?), 
p. 114). 


These legendary figures, in certain 
respects similar in their evolutions, are 
reassuringly different. There was no 
one myth-forge from which they were 
all stamped with simple changes of 
die. Thus Paul Bunyan, archetype of 
the lumbermen, has no such solid 
original as Crockett and Fink. He is 
more like the characters of the Mabin- 
ogion, or Croskett the demigod. He is 
cloudlike now, and now mountainous. 
And the humor of his exploits is hardly 
the humor of campfire reminiscence, to 
be put in homely idiom between shift- 
ings of the quid. It is more bardic, 
more susceptible of declamation, even 
if the declaimer is garbed in motley. 
Paul is more magnificent than Davy or 
Mike, less human; and as the lumber- 
man is a still surviving type, Paul’s 
saga, only lately reduced to print, in- 
cludes recent events and inventions. 
These other characters lend themselves 
to the portraiture of the woodcut. 
Bunyan, more ornate, calls for a large 
canvas, or a fresco in a western state 
capitol, or a north-western one; for he 
has another habitat, not in South or 
West, but in the north woods. 

In all the accounts of the real figures 
of the frontier in South and South- 
West the point is in one respect utterly 
different from that of the older North 
and East. The conscious literature 


was consciously improving; it was not 
only polite but also moral. The Saxon 
insistence on ethical motivation was 
seldom relaxed at any section of the 
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Atlantic seaboard. But the unconsci- 
ous, or unliterary, literature of the 
backwoodsman, plainsman, riverman, 
was frankly unethical, a-moral. The 
prevailing practice is summed up in 
Simon Sugg’s favorite saw, “‘It is 
good to be shifty in a new country’— 
which means that it is right and proper 
that one should live as merrily and 
comfortably as possible at the expense 
of others.” Crockett boasted of his 
shiftiness as proudly as of his shooting 
prowess. Ovid Bolus is presented at 
great length and with the utmost gusto 
in Baldwin’s Flush Times as a natural 
liar who was moved by “the irresistible 
promptings of instinct, and a disin- 
terested love of art.” Lane’s tale of 
the two Wilkinses, father and son, who 
were cheated out of their cotton by a 
thimble-rigging middleman, appends 
for its moral the advice not to be as 
gullible as they. If it is pertinent to 
refer to these tales as savoring of folk 
literature, it is pertinent to suggest 
that guile prevails in all of it, and that 
Reynard the Fox and Brer Rabbit 
move on the same plane that Simon 
Suggs does. On the open, fluid fron- 
tier the ethics implicit in these stories 
is the ethics of success; in which the 
chief difference between the older and 
the newer country is that in the newer 
rapacity is frank and undisguised. 

Yet the western “bad man” is wit- 
ness that in the early days of settle- 
ment social needs demanded social 
codes, and that, though the word 
morality may not have been invoked, 
the violator of the code got short shift 
at the hands of his captors. From 
Murrell, of Andrew Jackson’s day, to 
William Bonney, “Billy the Kid” of 
two generations later, the western out- 
law did his work and developed his 
legend. Billy, who met his death in 
1881, was a kind of literary survival of 
the old superman type; like the earlier 
examples in the growth of his story, 
but unlike them in the lack of reco 
in the vernacular. He was reputed to 
be an amiable, gentle, smiling, ruthless 
murderer. His enshrinement in the 
printed page is a fulfilment of the sen- 
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timents of one of his survivors, that 
“a fellow that raised as much hell as he 
did deserves some kind of monument.” 
(W. N. Burns, The Saga of Billy the 
Kid). But Billy met his death by the 
gun of Sheriff Pat Garrett, not because 
he was a deadly gunman, but because 
he was a gunman in a cause that was 
immoral in his widespread community. 
He was an outlaw, and that was bad; 
but he was also a “rustler,” or cattle 
thief, and that was worse because it put 
him in active defiance of the code of 
the country as well as of the laws. 
Along all the frontiers it was under- 
stood that the role of energy and enter- 
prise might be played on no higher a 
level than Benjamin Franklin’s — that 
honesty was the best policy; and that 
in point of petty chicanery a man 
might select his own policy if he 
thought that minor dishonesty were a 
better one. But this freedom extended 
only to a line on which it did not defy 
the interests of a whole community. 
No trapper was free to temper with 
other men’s traps; no river-man to 
make away with another’s boat or 
cargo; no miner to invade another’s 
claim. 

Thus as the frontier moved out over 
the plains there developed the legends 
of the “rustler’-villain and of the 
ranger-hero. And the ranger had his 
special role. In the old days of open 
ranges and free grass no man could 
keep track of his wandering property. 
Any large herd might include dozens 
of brands. Collecting all one’s own 
strays was impossible; returning them 
impracticable. The dishonest had 
every inducement for large-scale thiev- 
ery, and the honest built up a compli- 
cated system of marketing and account- 
ing for the various brands that 
depended on the highest type of 
organized fair play. The ranch owner 
was a kind of feudal lord over his do- 
main, but his fortunes depended on an 
employee who was anything but a serf 
—“a proud rider, skilled, observant, 


alert, resourceful, unyielding, daring, 
punctilious in a code peculiar to his oc- 
cupation.” 


(J. F. Dobie, A Vaquero 
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of the Brush Country, p. xii). The 
man who aspired to be a ranger must 
have all these traits or acquire them; 
and as a dynamic, romantic type this 
chevalier of the plains thus became the 
theme of countless pages, pages of both 
prose and verse. 

Out on the range he sang to himself ; 
sometimes to beguile his loneliness, 
sometimes in the night to quiet his 
herd. He made no boast of his endur- 
ance or his courage, though he now 
and then recited his hardships. He 
was a sentimentalist and his melodies 
were as plaintive as the burden of his 
songs. Down from the days of the 
long annual drive from Texas to the 
northern feeding grounds comes his 
most characteristic song: 


Early in the spring we round up our 
dogies, 

Mark and brand and bob off their 
tales ; 

Round up our horses, load up the 
chuck-wagon 

Then throw the dogies upon the trail. 


It’s whooping and yelling and driving 
the dogies, 

Oh how I wish you would go on; 

It’s whooping and punching and go on 
little dogies 

For you know Wyoming will be your 


new home. 

Whoopee ti yi yo, git along little 
dogies, 

It’s your misfortune, and none of my 
own. 


Whoopee ti yi yo, git along little dogies 
For you know Wyoming will be your 
home. 
( Songs, 
J. A. Lomax, ed., p. 87.) 

Again there 4 is need of a parenthesis. 
The cowboy evidently belongs in the 
roster of frontier types. But as a type 
in printed literature he is distinct from 
wandering Yankee, backwoodsman, 
riverman in not taking shape in local 
anecdote and coming into print 
through the homely medium of the 
local newspaper. It is only in balladry 
that he took his place in oral literature, 
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of which more later. He appeared in 
the history of the South-West when 
the attention of the scribes and pub- 
lishers was turned in that direction and 
when they promptly recognized his pos- 
sibilities for exploitation. The result 
was that the cowboy—the most pe- 
culiarly American of frontier types 
and the upholder of a unique code— 
was at once seized upon as the subject 
of innumerable cheaply convention- 
alized “thrillers”. 

In this Wild West fiction, which 
shares popularity with the detective 
story and has an equally impressive 
news stand array of magazines, the 
cowboy and the Indian fighter devel- 
oped together ; and the latter, exempli- 
fied by “Buffalo Bill”, was the last 
vivid figure out from what was once the 
frontier. It is a far ery from David 
Crockett to William F. Cody. Both 
were genuine characters from the West ; 
both picturesque individuals; both 
writers of personal reminiscence. But 
Crockett was an outstanding example 
of a fresh type who had a hand in open- 
ing up the West; and Cody was a showy 
survival of a declining type who wit- 
nessed the closing of the frontier. 
Crockett was edited and polished and 
conventionalized and finally expanded 
into a legendary figure; but he was an 
untamable figure and died with his 
boots on. Cody, on the other hand, was 
a willing captive of civilization and 
capitalized his career. Crockett had 
his parallel in Daniel Boone and met 
a spectacular death at the Alamo. 
“Buffalo Bill” took his cue from P. T. 
Barnum and lingers in the memory of 
the ageing as a rival showman to that 
Paine who combined fireworks and 
history in the illuminated “Fall of 
Pompeii”. Paul Bunyan, to be sure 
was actually discovered by the public 
after the passing of “Buffalo Bill’, 
but Paul had happily become a legen- 
dary character before he attracted the 
attention of the reading public. 


Colonel Cody, in contrast, met the fate 
to be expected for a wild west type who 
emerged late enough not only to be 
written up like a cowboy but also to be 
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exhibited like a buffalo in a menagerie. 
And that was because the West was no 
longer wild. 

Songs and ballads have had their 
mention already, but we must return 
once more to the past for a few general 
observations on this lyric obligato to 
the life of the countryside. There is 
a body of balladry of various sorts and 
origins still to be heard among all back 
country people. The oldest type, the 
English and Scotch, is interesting as 
proof of the survival of pre-Revolu- 
tionary culture in the regions which 
have been isolated enough to resist the 
transforming influences of the nine- 
teenth century. That is a study of 
large dimensions which becomes the 
more alluring as the radio invades the 
fastnesses; and the burden of the 
chronicle is the opposite of the growth 
of a native tradition. There is also a 
body of sentimental song which is 
fairly familiar over the whole country. 
There are few groups which could not 
join with some success in an attempt 
at Juanita or My Old Kentucky Home 
or My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean or 
The Soldier's Farewell. These are 
common currency from the mountain 
cabin to the country club terrace; and 
like the other type it reveals nothing 
of frontier evolution except that old 
songs accompanied the covered wagon 
on its westward trail. Less familiar to 
the townsman and the summer resorter 
are the various songs of the homesick 
wanderer, the runaway boy, the fugi- 
tive from justice, or the nomad in his 
moods of loneliness, particularly as he 
comes to the end of his trail. There 
are songs of dying sailors, dying cow- 
boys, dying rangers, dying hoboes, 
dying Californians, and of the deaths 
of named men of every type. These 
are all built to a prevailing pattern 
as are the burial songs of the deep blue 
sea or the lone prairee or of wherever 
else the vagrant draws his partin 
breath. There are common sources an 
common models for these, for they are 
not sung only in the regions to which 
they belong. The cowboy sings of the 
sailor, and the lumberman of the 
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ranger; and the songs seemed to have 
passed quite as readily from the West 
to the East as from the older settle- 
ments to the newer. The common 
factors in the songs of the countryside 
are very many. 

Yet it is obvious that the different 
sections are featured by songs and bal- 
lads that reflect local customs and oc- 
cupations ; Maine, by those of the sailor 
and the lumberman; the eastern moun- 
tain states, by survivals from the Civil 
War and echoes of the feuds; the river 
districts by the boatmen’s chants; the 
plantations by spirituals and field 
songs; the plains in their own ways. 
Even in these cases, however, the local 
songs are for the most part new wine 
in old bottles, confirming the usage 
that new literary ideas and themes are 
normally cast at first in old forms. 

Sometimes these old forms hark back 
to the English and Scottish patterns. 
When the cowboy sings of Albon and 
Amanda “with her white bosom bare” 
he does so in the oldest of measures. 
He sings of campfires and canoes and 
native shores and tyrant’s chains and 
catamounts in a finely irresponsible 
combination that could only come from 
the fusing of an ancient theme with 
fresh local idioms. ‘The song as it 
stands belongs to nowhere because it 
belongs to so many places; but the cow- 
boy has his indubitable share in it. 
When he sings Bury Me Not on the 
Lone Prairie, he does not know that 
he has simply transplanted Ocean 
Burial for which a Saunders and an 
Allen composed the words and music. 
But when he opens up with J want to 
be a Cowboy he is more likely to be 
aware that he is crooning or bawling 
a parody of the gospel hymn I Want 
to be an Angel. Certainly if he does 
not know this he loses a good deal of 
the point and of the ungodly pleasure- 
ableness of the last stanza: 


And when my work is over to Cheyenne 
then I’ll head, 

Fill up on beer and whiskey and paint 
the damn town red, 

Tl gallop through the front streets 

with many a frightful yell; 
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I’ll rope the slant old heathen and yank 
them back to hell. 
American Ballads, Louise Pound, 
ed., p. 173). 


There were more purely local lyrics 
of which the heritage is not so clear. 
Probably if one knew enough a gene- 
ology could be devised for any of them, 
though it might demand the ingenuity 
of the devisers of coats of arms for the 
newly rich. The song of the little 
dogies, already cited, is a sentimental 
piece with an entirely new theme for 
which an analogy would be pretty far 
fetched. And the ironical Starving to 
Death on a Government Claim has its 
own variants and is planted in various 
localities, but it is of its own sort, for 
the government claim is peculiar to the 
American frontier and its hardships 
are peculiar to the settlers there: 


a High is my name, an old bachelor 

am, 

You'll find me out west in the country 
of fame, 

You'll find me out west on an elegant 
plain, 

And starving to death on my govern- 
ment claim. 


Hurrah for Greer County! 
The land of the free, 
The land of the bed-bug, 
Grasshopper and flea; 

I'll sing of its praises 
And tell of its fame, 
While starving to death 
On my government claim. 

(Lomax, op. cit., p. 273). 


The American western bad man is 
an easy translation of the English out- 
law, but the American lumberman is 
again without a precedent as a “shanty- 
man”, though his hardships, his griev- 
ances, his tragedies, and his high jinks 
and extravagance when he comes to 
town with a full purse are no more 
than the paraphrases of these features 
in the lives of sailors, miners and 
plainsmen. He has an alphabet song 
that begins: 
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A’s for the Axe, we very well know, 

And B’s for the boys that can use them 
also ; 

C’s for the Chopping we soon can begin, 

And D’s for the Danger we often stand 
in. 


The danger is mostly with R, the 
River, and log drives on it; and the 
song of wildest reach seems to have 
been anent of it, The Jam on Gerry's 
Rock: 


Come all you loyal shanty boys, wher- 
ever you may be, 

I would have you give attention and 
listen unto me, 

Concerning six brave shanty boys, so 
loyal, true and brave, 

Who broke the jam on Gerry’s Rock 
and met a watery grave. 
(Minstrelsy of Maine, Eckstorm and 

Smyth, ed., pp. 31, 87). 


The strictures often passed upon 
Bret Harte and his successors for their 
conventionalized and romanticised pic- 
tures of western life are fair with refer- 
ence to the total impression given by 
these authors. They tell the truth, but 
they do not tell the whole truth; their 
characterizations are not so much false 
in fact as one-sided. For the striking 
difference between the rough and ready 
tone of the tall tale and the sentimental 
tone of many of the lyrics shows of 
the so-called wild westerner that when 
his emotions were touched he was senti- 
mentalist of the first order. Whatever 
his language or his code of behavior 
might be when the sun was high or 
the barroom lights were gleaming, he 
was all for a simplified, idealized set 
of theorems about life in his medi- 
tative hours. In his actual experience 
men were bundles of attributes in every 
sort of combination; in his ballads the 
most satisfactory heroes were blame- 
less, the heroines immaculate and irre- 
proachable, the villains irredeemable. 
The only repentance that counted was 
the edifying repentance of the death- 
bed. The lover was eternally true or 
faithless from the start. Not always, 
of course; for there were songs of 
humor and satire as well as songs of 
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sentiment. But the evident liking of 
the frontiersman for this sort of form- 
ulae as shown in his fondness for song 
that expressed it is a partial explana- 
tion for some of the softer traits given 
him by Harte and others. If the arti- 
ficial fictioneers sentimentalized the 
men who were Men in the Open Spaces, 
these men did something of the same 
kind when they sang their ballads of 
Fair Fannie Moore and Utah Carroll 
and The Dying Ranger and Young 
Charlotte. 

On the basis of his song and story, 
what may safely be said of the Ameri- 
can villager, woodsman, plainsman, 
mountaineer, in distinguishing his 
multiple self from the multiple self 
of the town or city dweller? Has any- 
one given a better answer than Words- 
worth did in another age and in another 
connection ? 


Humble and rustic life was gen- 
erally chosen (he wrote of his 
contributions to The Lyrical Bal- 
lads) because, in that condition, 
the essential passions of the heart 
find a better soil in which they 
can attain their maturity, are less 
under straint, and speak a plainer 
and more emphatic language; be- 
cause in that condition of life our 
elementary feelings coexist in a 
state of greater simplicity and, 
consequently, may be more accu- 
rately contemplated, and more 
forcibly communicated; because 
manners of rural life germinate 
from those elementary feelings, . 
and, from the necessary character 
of rural occupations, are more 
easily comprehended, and are more 
durable. 


Freedom from restraint, freedom 
from reticence, freedom from over- 
refinement and over-subtlety are the 
basic qualities of these songs and 
stories and of the folk who for genera- 
tions found their amusement in telling 
and singing them. They are far enough 
from the ruling characteristics of the 
polite literature which prevailed in 
America during these same genera- 
tions. 
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According to Maurice Fulton in Folk- 
say, for 1930, three printed accounts 
of Billy the Kid’s life appeared be- 
fore the Garret-Upson version a year 
after his death. The contemporary 
reader can know him through the 
admirable full-length chronicles of 
Stanley Vestal and Walter Noble 
Burns, both of which, however, are 
the work of talented literary 
artists. 


